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Benny  and  the  Old  Man 

BILL  HOGGARTH 


Benny  sat  on  the  trailer  porch,  eating  his  lunch  and  watching  the 
sparrows  peck  for  seeds  in  the  loose  scatterings  of  hay  near  the  barn 
door.  Tired  from  a  morning  of  stringing  new  fence  —  the  old  one 
was  rotten  and  some  of  Mr.  Corbett's  horses  had  pushed  their  way 
through  it  and  run  loose  all  night  in  the  bush  —  he  was  aware  of  a 
hum  for  several  moments  before  realizing  that  people  nearby  were 
talking.  He  got  up  and  walked  around  the  end  of  the  trailer.  At  the 
bottom  corner  of  the  pasture,  at  which  point  a  rutted  trail  ran  from 
the  main  road  up  a  hill  to  several  cabins,  a  taxi  stood  half  hidden 
by  a  clump  of  bush,  the  motor  running,  the  driver's  door  open.  The 
driver  was  standing  over  a  man  in  a  mackinaw,  motioning  and 
speaking  loudly.  He  was  paunchy,  with  a  red  face,  and  spoke  with 
an  excited  Italian  accent;  he  looked  uncomfortable  and  irritated  in 
the  August  heat. 

"You  owe  me  fifty  cents  more!  I  can't  wait  here  all  day,  so  just 
pay  me  the  money,  will  you." 

"What's  that?  What  did  you  say?" 

"You  owe  me  fifty  cents  yet!"  the  driver  said,  louder. 

"No !  Two  dollars  is  the  fare.  Always  two  dollars." 

"Two  dollars?  All  the  way  from  the  ferry?  Look,  I  can't  do  it 
any  cheaper  than  two-fifty.  That's  the  fare." 

"Can't  hear  you!" 

The  driver  took  the  old  man  by  the  shoulders  and  repeated  him- 
self into  one  ear.  Benny  knocked  on  the  trailer  window.  A  hand 
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reached  up  and  pushed  it  open ;  a  man's  face,  squinting  from  sleep, 
appeared. 

"What  is  it?"  Mr.  Corbett  asked. 

"The  old  man's  back.  He's  out  here  arguing  about  a  taxi  fare. 
Says  the  driver's  overcharging  him. 
"He's  wasting  his  time." 
"He's  stubborn,  though." 

"Look  at  all  the  flies  in  here."  the  window  shut  again. 

Benny  went  back  around  the  trailer,  out  of  hearing  of  the  two 
men,  to  finish  his  lunch.  When  he  was  through,  ten  minutes  later, 
the  taxi  driver  was  just  pulling  out  onto  the  main  road.  Could've 
picked  up  his  fifty  cents  with  a  fare  if  he  hadn't  stood  there  whining 
for  twenty  minutes,  Benny  thought  with  amusement.  He  screwed  up 
his  lunch  bag  and  dropped  it  in  the  gabarage  can  by  the  corner  of 
the  trailer,  walked  over  to  the  water  barrel  by  the  barn  to  wash  the 
orange  juice  from  his  hands,  and  went  back  to  finish  mending  the 
fence.  He  hurried  the  hundred  yards  up  the  hill  to  the  gap  in  the 
high  wall  of  bush  where  the  fence  and  the  trail  ran  beside  each 
other,  to  get  ahead  of  the  old  man.  Maybe  I'll  find  out  about  the 
argument,  he  thought.  Since  he  could  not  see  anyone  down  the 
trail  for  the  bushes,  he  began  to  dig  a  post  hole.  The  afternoon  heat 
had  settled  through  the  trees  and  the  cool  morning  shade  was  gone; 
the  clay  was  hard,  and  rocks  and  tree  roots  caught  in  the  blades  of 
the  digger;  the  hole  took  nearly  ten  minutes  to  dig.  When  Benny 
finished,  sweat  was  running  down  his  face  and  chest,  his  arms  were 
sore.  But,  tired  though  he  was,  he  had  not  forgotten  that  the  old 
man  had  not  come  past.  He  decided  to  walk  down  the  trail  for  a 
rest,  but  more  to  find  out  where  the  old  man  was.  He  felt  curious 
and  a  little  alarmed.  Maybe  he  had  fallen  down  on  the  rocky  trail. 
He  was  ninety-five  Benny  had  heard. 

Benny  walked  quickly  down  the  hill,  his  head  drooping,  on  edge 
from  wondering  what  to  do  should  he  find  the  old  man  lying  in 
the  dust.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  he  jerked  his  head  up  with  a 
start,  as  he  looked  full  into  the  face  of  the  old  man,  who  stood  by 
the  edge  of  the  trail,  leaning  on  his  cane.  His  eyes  were  pale,  and 
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glistened  with  moisture  and  the  lines  of  his  face,  as  he  squinted, 
were  drawn  into  a  slight  but  concentrated  grin.  He  looked  straight 
at  Benny. 

"  'lo  there,"  Benny  said,  his  voice  thick  as  he  tried  to  hide  his 
shakiness.  Before  he  could  offer  to  carry  the  parcels  which  were 
scattered  on  the  ground,  the  old  man  asked  him  for  help. 

"I  couldn't  do  it  myself.  I  had  to  sit  down  on  the  grass  to  rest." 

No  wonder,  Benny  thought,  looking  at  the  two  boxes  of  groceries 
and  the  shopping  bag  which  lay  on  the  ground.  He  picked  up  the 
boxes.  The  old  man  would  not  let  him  take  the  shopping  bag. 

"You  know  where  I  live,  boy?" 

Benny  nodded.  "Top  of  the  hill  there,  see'er  through  the  trees." 
He  went  ahead,  glad  that  the  old  man  was  unhurt,  and  a  littie 
excited  to  see  the  inside  of  his  cabin,  which  stood  back  from  the 
trail  too  far  for  the  inside  to  be  visible  to  anyone  who  looked  that 
way  in  passing,  as  Benny  always  did.  The  door  was  seldom  open, 
and  then,  usually,  someone's  back  in  the  doorway  blocked  any  view, 
as  the  visitor  and  the  old  man  bellowed  a  conversation.  Mostly, 
though,  Benny  wanted  to  talk  to  the  old  man,  to  hear  stories  of  the 
old  days,  and  to  learn  what  interested  a  man  who  had  lived  for 
nearly  a  century. 

The  cabin  door  was  locked  with  a  heavy  padlock.  Benny  set 
down  the  boxes  on  a  sawhorse.  In  the  top  box  was  an  out-of-town 
newspaper  rolled  tight  in  brown  paper.  As  soon  as  Benny  noticed  it, 
he  twisted  it  around  to  read  the  label. 

"Colin  P.  Glencross.  Sounds  like  a  good  class  of  name."  Benny 
remembered  the  story  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Corbett  that  the  old 
man  had  money,  and  sent  his  son  forty  dollars  every  month.  He  did 
not  place  much  faith  in  the  story,  however,  although  it  was  possible. 
He  had  heard  other  stories  from  Mr.  Corbett  about  the  old  man, 
but,  though  he  had  often  asked  his  name  Mr.  Corbett  never  knew, 
either. 

Th  old  man  shuffled  up  the  path  to  the  cabin.  Slowly  he  searched 
his  pockets  for  a  key  and  unlocked  the  door.  He  looked  at  Benny 
with  his  pale  eyes. 
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"This  is  my  home,  boy,"  he  said,  pushing  the  door  open.  Benny 
followed  him  inside.  The  air  in  the  cabin  smelled  of  old  furniture, 
like  a  second-hand  store.  An  old  blue  rug  lay  near  the  door,  along 
with  a  sagging,  brown-upholstered  sofa  and  matching  easy  chair. 
At  the  back  stood  a  large  iron  bed,  and  a  wooden  cream-painted 
table  heaped  with  pots  and  dishes  and  canned  food.  A  large,  white- 
enamelled  wood  range  stood  out  from  the  wall  opposite  the  sofa. 
Benny  examined  everything.  His  attention  was  most  drawn  to  a 
rusty  barrel,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  which  had  been  made  into 
a  heater,  but  his  curiosity  was  soon  satiated:  along  with  the 
burner,  only  the  rough-panelled  walls  gave  hints  of  the  pioneer 
touch  he  had  expected.  No  rifles  or  antlers  or  furs  hung  on  the 
walls.  The  stove  looked  new  and  shiny,  as  did  the  metal-framed 
child's  wagon,  with  its  unscratched  red  paint  and  clean,  black  rub- 
ber tires,  which  the  old  man  used  to  gather  wood. 

The  old  man  lowered  himself  onto  a  flattened  cushion  at  one  end 
of  the  sofa.  He  took  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and  wiped  his 
forehead.  His  hands  and  face  were  nearly  as  white  as  the  handker- 
chief. 

He  looked  at  Benny  with  his  squinting,  glistening  eyes.  "Sit 
down,"  he  said. 

Benny  sat  down  on  a  wooden  chair  opposite  him. 

"I've  just  come  back  from  a  holiday  boy.  In  Vancouver." 

Benny  was  surprised.  You  must  have  been  slow  climbing  the 
gangplanks  of  the  ferry,  he  thought,  as  though  that  should  have 
deterred  him  from  going.  Wonder  you  didn't  get  killed  in  the  traffic. 

"I  had  a  good  room  at  the  YMCA  for  a  dollar-fifty  a  night.  A 
good  room.  But  I  missed  my  own  bed.  I've  a  good  mattress  there." 
The  old  man  looked  towards  the  bed  for  a  moment.  "I  get  impatient 
now  and  then,  of  sitting  here  alone  with  nothing  to  do.  That's  when 
I  go  away.  Big  city  there  now.  It  was  small  when  I  first  went.  See 
the  coat  I  bought?"  He  turned  up  one  sleeve  of  his  blue  plaid  macki- 
naw,  showing  the  sleeves  of  his  heavy  shirt  and  long  underwear. 
"Five  dollars.  He  wanted  more,  but  I  got  it  for  five." 

"That's  pretty  good." 
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"My  wagon  there  was  twenty." 

To  avoid  the  steady  look  of  the  old  man,  Benny  tilted  his  chair 
back  and  stared  at  the  floor.  As  his  eyes  traced  the  pattern  of  the 
carpet,  a  bright  twenty-five  cent  piece  dropped  on  it. 

"That's  for  carrying  my  parcels.  I  couldn't  do  it  myself." 

"No.  I  don't  want  it." 

"You'll  have  to  speak  louder." 

Benny  shook  his  head,  "I  don't  want  the  money.  It  only  took  a 
minute." 

The  old  man  poked  the  coin  towards  Benny's  feet  with  his  cane. 
"Take  it,  boy." 

Benny  picked  up  the  coin,  took  it  over  and  dropped  it  on  the 
table,  and  sat  down  again. 

The  taxi  man  tried  to  overcharge  me.  He  said  he  had  a  meter 
that  read  two  dollars  fifty  cents.  I  don't  know  about  meters.  I 
dickered  with  the  other  driver  for  two  dollars  a  fare,  but  I  paid 
the  extra  this  time." 

The  old  man  brushed  his  eyes  with  his  loosely  wadded  handker- 
chief, leaned  forward,  and  continued  staring  at  Benny  with  his 
wall-eyed  look,  weak  but  prominent. 

"What's  your  name?" 

"Benny,"  the  boy  muttered  knowing  the  old  man  could  not  hear. 

"You're  a  good-sized  lad.  How  old  are  you?"  As  usual,  this  obser- 
vation and  question  annoyed  Benny,  left  him  dismayed  and  dis- 
appointed. He  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  shack  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  old  man  bent  further  toward  him,  and  squinted  his  face  into 
a  grin.  "You'll  have  to  speak  up  there,  boy.  I  don't  hear  too  well." 

"I  know  that,"  Benny  muttered.  "I  don't  know  why  you're  in- 
terested, but  I'm  fifteen.  I'd  better  be  getting  on  my  way  now,  I 
guess.  No  use  wastin'  anymore  time."  As  he  spoke,  Benny  watched 
the  motionless,  concentrated  face  with  bored,  mocking  amusement. 
He  got  up.  Louder,  he  said,  "I'm  going  now.  I  put  your  money  on 
the  table." 

As  he  was  going  out  the  door,  the  old  man  said,  "Hey,  there! 
What  did  you  do  with  the  money?" 
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Benny  pointed.  "On  the  table,"  he  said,  loud  enough  to  be  heard. 

Outside,  he  remembered  his  unfinished  fence.  He  loped  down  the 
hill,  stepping  flatfootedly  around  jagged  protusions  of  rock,  and 
went  back  to  work.  When  he  had  finished  repairing  the  fence,  he 
took  the  tools  back  to  the  trailer.  As  he  went  inside,  Mr.  Corbett 
swung  himself  up  from  the  cot  with  a  start. 

"D'd  I  wake  you  up?" 

"I  wasn't  sleepin',  I  was  thinkin'.  Where  have  you  been?" 

"Fixin'  the  fence.  What  else  would  I  be  doin'?" 

"You  weren't  fixing  the  fence  when  I  was  out  there." 

"Oh,  yeah.  I  was  up  at  the  old  man's  place  for  a  while.  Carried 
some  groceries  for  him.  He  just  got  back  from  Vancouver."  Benny 
paused  a  moment.  "You  know  what  the  argument  was  about?  He 
didn't  think  taxis  have  meters.  He  wanted  to  dicker  for  a  cheap 
fare." 

Mr.  Corbett  laughed.  "Must  be  half  crazy.  Taxis  always  had 
meters." 

"He's  so  old  he  probably  forgot.  Oh,  I  found  out  his  name  to, 
Colin  P.  Glencross." 

"That  what  it  is?  I  never  did  know.  What  else  did  he  have  to 
say  for  himself.? 

Benny  answered  slowly,  running  a  thumb  over  the  row  of  cal- 
louses on  one  hand  as  he  spoke. 

"I  learned  his  name,  but  he  didn't  tell  me  that.  He  didn't  have 
much  to  say  for  himself,  I'd  say,  nothin'  at  all,  really." 
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From  Time  Immemorial 

TOM  MASTERS 


The  child  had  found  it.  For  now  she  would  let  it  live.  It  crawled 
across  the  rock  and  was  stopped  by  a  dusty  little  hand.  It  turned 
and  was  stopped  again.  The  lizard  turned  slowly.  It  raised  a  little 
foot  and  held  it  there. 

Dry  feathers  whistled  through  the  air  and  a  monkey  screamed  a 
warning  in  the  trees.  The  lizard  rolled  its  eyes.  It  ran  forward  a  few 
steps  and  was  blocked.  The  child  was  humming.  The  lizard  was 
quicker  now  and  almost  got  past  the  little  fingers.  Back.  The  wrinkles 
of  dry  skin  were  immoble,  tough,  cool  but  living. 

Off  in  the  trees  the  monkey  broke  into  excited  chattering  as  the 
bird  drifted  back  again.  The  lizard  took  a  step.  The  thin  hand 
dropped  down  in  front  of  it.  The  humming  increased  and  the  tiny 
creature  ran  back  and  forth  between  two  hands.  The  humming 
droned  with  the  buzzing  of  the  flies  but  the  flies  kept  away.  Death 
was  in  the  making. 

The  monkey  was  silent.  The  humming  was  ritual  now.  The  little 
hands  moved  faster.  The  lizard  ran,  backed,  turned,  stopped.  The 
hands  moved  about  it,  in  front  and  away.  The  humming  was  faster. 
The  lizard  moved,  stopped,  turned,  the  little  hand  descended.  The 
humming  stopped.  A  slow  twisting  motion  signified  the  departure. 
And  a  tiny  spot  of  blood. 
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For  e  e  cummings 

ROBERT  FOSTER 


My  shy  flower  master 

of  the  quick  and  sly  verb 

bluely  glide  the  poem  of  our  ways. 

Fold  April  trees 

into  single  atom  universes; 

blend  steel  seedlings  of  desire 
into  a  mosaic  stair; 

Run  up  your  starcase 
past  the  sky 

and  if  you  are  that  saint 

( who  you  never  hoped  to  be ) 

give  your  tongue  to  birds 

and  bluely  glide  the  poem  of  our  ways. 
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j  Poems 

MIKE  STEPHEN 


"If  I  were  a  spider" 
And  the  web  he  span 
Grew  the  colour  of  grief 
As  the  silk  ran. 

"If  I  were  an  ant" 
And  he  wrought  his  art 
In  the  cavernous  shell 
Of  his  insect  heart. 

"If  I  were  a  bird" 
And  the  nest  he  wove 
Was  twigs  and  leaves 
From  the  tree  of  love. 

"But  I'm  not" 
And  the  web  broke, 
Nest,  thread,  and  heart 
As  he  spoke. 
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A  veined  hand  writes  slowly, 
The  crown  pens  judgment  down ; 
Pen,  hand  and  judgment  holy, 
And  holy  is  the  crown. 

Subject  and  accused 
Shame  stains  his  abject  head ; 
Wrong,  that  he  refused 
Pity  and  stole  for  bread. 

Sword  and  scales  in  balance 
Behind  blindfold  eyes 
Are  never  at  variance, 
Only  man  dies. 

Fiat  Justitia 

Ruat  Caelum, 

Let  Justice  be  done 

Though  Heaven  fall  down; 

A  sword  has  no  place  in  Heaven, 

What  god  would  wear  a  crown? 
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THE  STATISTICIAN 


"It's  quite  simple,  we  begin  by  taking 
Exactly  half  the  sum  of  passion,  then 
By  reduction  to  its  lowest  multiple 
And  division  by  the  product  we  obtain 
The  lowest  terms  of  truth ;  we  then 
Raise  youth  to  the  power  of  threescore  and  ten 
And,  substituting  in  these  elaborate  equations 
(Which  govern  all  relations  between  chance  and  will) 
We  can  find  the  fundamental  root  of  love 
Which,  mindful  of  its  differential  power,  we  use 
To  reduce  all  lif  e  quite  nicely  to 
The  beauty  of  this  exponential  curve." 
Thus  he  spoke,  calculating  rapidly, 
But  his  glasses  dropped  off 

And  he  went  slowly  mad  watching  the  uncontrollable  lines 
Weave  in  intricate  patterns  all  over  the  paper. 
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The  Old  Man 

BOB  BELL 


Irs  raining.  Bright  bands  alternate  with  dark  across  the  glistening 
street.  Neon  signs  blink  their  messages  on  and  off.  The  chimes  of  an 
unseen  clock  strike  eleven,  and  except  for  a  few  people  the  block 
is  still. 

A  man  is  wandering  along  the  darkened  sidewalk,  playing  games 
with  the  lines  in  the  cement.  He  is  old  and  small.  The  brim  of  his 
hat  sags  with  age  and  water.  Now  he  skips,  trying  not  to  step  on  a 
crack.  Now  he  crosses  one  foot  over  the  other,  walking  the  straight 
line  up  the  center  of  the  sidewalk.  His  rain-soaked  overcoat  weighs 
his  shoulders  down.  Side  to  side  he  totters,  playing  his  game  with 
the  cracks.  He  catches  his  right  foot  on  his  left  and  reels  toward  the 
street,  grabbing  a  parking  meter  just  in  time. 

"Son  of  a  bitch,"  he  mumbles,  pulling  himself  up,  and  staggers 
on  down  the  walk.  Spying  a  man  in  a  doorway,  he  alters  his  course 
toward  him. 

"Lovely  night  .  .  .  eh?  He  receives  no  answer.  "How're  ya  doin', 
buddy?" 

"Get  lost,"  the  man  says. 

"Hey  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  buddy.  You  wouldn't  have  a  quarter  so's  an 
old  man  can  get  a  bowl  of  .  .  .?" 

"Broom  off,  pops,  ya  bug  me."  The  man  shoves  him  hard  against 
the  sash  and  moves  on  down  the  street. 

"Son  of  a  bitch,"  mumbles  the  old  man  as  he  starts  to  wander 
the  sidewalk  again,  humming,  swaying,  playing  his  game  with  the 
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cracks.  He  spots  another  man  and  stumbles  his  way.  At  the  last 
second  he  trips  and  falls  against  him. 
"Hold  it  there,  old  boy,"  the  man  says. 

"How  do  ya  do,"  the  old  man  replies,  grabbing  his  hand  and 
violently  shaking  it,  "lovely  night,  ain't  it?" 
"Better  go  home,  old  boy." 

"Say,  you  wouldn't  have  a  quarter  for  a  bowl  of  soup,  now, 
would  you?" 

The  man  stared  at  the  inquiring  face  for  a  minute.  "I'll  buy 
you  one." 

"No,  no,  don't  do  that.  Just  give  me  a  quarter  and  I'll .  .  ." 

"No  trouble,  I'll  buy  you  a  soup." 

"Naw  .  .  .  you  don't  have  to,  just  give  me  . . ." 

"Come  on." 

"Don't  bother  .  .  ."  The  old  man  wanders  off  into  the  darkness 
swaying  and  humming. 

"Son  of  a  bitch,"  he  mumbles. 
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"Portrait:  Qhild 


MARGARET  HOOPER 

She  is  dressed  in  the  wind 
And  the  blueness  of  night 
Lit  by  dancing  jagged 
White 

Clothed  in  raiment  tinseled  bright 
With  stars  and  meteors 
Flaming  white ; 

Warmed  by  the  blaze  of  sundawn's 
Red, 

Flushed  in  flame 

And  the  burnished  gold 

Of  treasures  measurelessly  old ; 

Dazzled  by  sunlight, 

Rippled  in  green  by  the 

Swansdown  foam 

Of  the  endless  stream ; 

Serene  in  the  mauve 

Of  tinted  mist  and  the  pastel 

Blue  of  the  mountain's  drift 

Of  virginal  snow,  in  the 

Twilight  —  glow 

Of  evening's  dawn  — 

Or  the  death  of  day  — 

With  its  suffuse  pall 

Sinking  over  all ; 

Of  night  begun, 

And  the  ending  wait 

For  the  use  of  the 

Sun 
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From  Yeats 

MARGARET  HOOPER 


Blood 
Drips 

From  the  stallion's  throat 
From  the  bull's  slashed  flank, 
Gathers  in  the  warm  stone 
Splashes  to  the  flames  below, 
Rises, 
Curling, 

Round  the  smoke-tarnished  feet 
Of  the  cross-bound  goddess 
Grinning 
Above. 
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The  House  of  Chin,  the  Qrocer 

BOB  BELL 


It  was  about  eight  in  the  evening  when  Arnie  walked  into  Chin's 
store.  The  bell  above  the  door  dinged  as  he  opened  it,  and  dinged 
again  as  he  closed  it  behind  him.  Chin  had  just  turned  on  the 
fluorescent  light  above  the  single  shelf  of  groceries,  but  the  room 
still  seemed  to  be  darker  than  the  evening  street  outside.  Chin  was 
sitting  in  his  chair  behind  the  counter  with  his  feet  up  against  the 
radiator.  Behind  him  a  few  different  brands  of  cigarettes  were  piled 
on  a  board  he  had  nailed  against  the  wall  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  kids. 

Few  people  came  into  Chin's  store  because  it  was  too  small  to 
carry  all  the  things  they  wanted.  Most  of  the  people  in  the  apart- 
ments in  the  block  went  to  the  market  half  a  mile  away,  and  came 
to  Chin's  only  when  they  needed  a  fresh  loaf  of  bread. 

Chin  had  a  magazine  in  his  lap,  and  was  using  a  six-inch  ruler 
to  follow  the  lines  as  he  read.  There  were  no  other  Chinese  in  the 
town  when  he  came  there  with  his  brother,  and  none  had  come 
there  since.  His  brother  died  five  years  later  and  he  started  this 
store,  hoping  to  go  back  to  China  some  day,  but  the  last  time  he 
mentioned  it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  people  in  the  block  once  tried 
to  figure  out  how  long  Chin  had  been  in  that  store,  and  they  all 
decided  it  was  over  thirty  years.  Chin  couldn't  tell  them  because  he 
couldn't  remember. 

He  looked  up  from  his  magazine  when  Arnie  came  in. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Meter,  how  you  do?"  He  lifted  his  feet  off  the  radiator 
and  straightened  his  chair  around. 
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Arnie  walked  over  to  the  counter.  "What's  good  today,  Chin?" 

"Ah,  olangee.  Good  olangee."  He  started  to  get  up. 

"Bet  you  they're  tangerines." 

"No  sir.  Walencia.  No  likee  tangerine." 

"You  don't  like  tangerines?  What  kind  of  Chinamen  are  you?" 
"Call  tangerine  'Jap  olangee'.  I  not  Japanese.  I  not  like  Jap 
olangee." 

"Never  thought  you'd  be  prejudiced,  Chin." 
Chin  smiled.  "No  likee  white  man  either.  Owe  me  too  much 
money." 

"You  know  I  don't  get  paid  till  Wednesday,  Chin." 

Chin's  smile  turned  to  a  grin.  "Yesterday  Wednesday."  He  held 
his  hand  out  towards  Arnie. 

"A ww,  c'mon.  You  know  I'm  good  for  it." 

"You  okay."  He  settled  back  into  his  chair.  "Want  olangee?" 

"Cigarettes.  Put  them  on  my  chit."  Chin  took  a  package  of 
cigarettes  from  the  shelf  behind  him  and  handed  them  to  Arnie. 
He  opened  his  cash  drawer,  took  out  a  slip  of  paper  and  started 
writing  some  Chinese  characters  on  it.  Arnie  leaned  on  the  counter 
watching  him. 

"How's  the  family,  Chin?"  . 

Chin  kept  writing.  "Good." 

"Wife  away  today,  is  she?" 

"Be  back  at  nine.  She  make  supper." 

"How  about  the  boys?  They  okay?" 

"Boys  go  with  wife.  They  visit." 

Arnie  put  his  cigarettes  in  his  pocket.  "Good  for  you,  Chin."  He 
started  toward  the  door.  "Say  —  I'll  pick  up  some  oranges  tomorrow 
morning,  okay?" 

"Good." 

The  little  bell  dinged  as  Arnie  opened  the  dor.  "Keep  your  chin 
up."  He  laughed  as  he  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  the  bell 
dinged  again. 

Chin  turned  his  chair  lengthwise  in  the  aisle  behind  the  counter 
and  put  his  feet  back  up  on  the  radiator.  An  alarm  clock  sitting  on 
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the  shelf  next  to  the  cigarettes  showed  eight-thirty  —  a  half -hour  to 
closing.  He  took  the  magazine  from  the  counter  and  started  reading, 
moving  the  ruler  down  the  page  to  help  him  follow  the  words. 

The  alarm  clock  rang  at  nine  and  Chin  closed  the  book  with  the 
ruler  inside  to  mark  the  place.  He  walked  out  from  behind  the 
counter,  went  over  to  the  door  and  clicked  the  lock.  Going  back  to 
the  cash  drawer  he  took  out  the  few  dollar  bills  and  the  change, 
went  to  the  hallway  leading  to  the  back  room,  and  turned  off  the 
fluorescent  light.  The  street  outside  was  almost  dark,  but  he  stood 
there  for  a  few  minutes  watching  the  people  going  in  and  out  of 
Tilson's  beer  parlour. 

Chin  walked  down  the  hallway  into  his  room,  and  pulled  the 
light  cord  hanging  down  over  the  card  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  single  cot,  and  against  the  side 
wall  was  a  counter  with  a  sink  in  the  middle  and  a  two-burner  hot- 
plate next  to  it.  On  the  other  side  a  small  refrigerator  stood  on  the 
floor  beside  a  bureau.  One  chair  was  pulled  up  against  the  table. 

Chin  opened  the  top  drawer  of  the  bureau  and  added  the  bills 
to  some  that  were  already  there.  He  let  the  change  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom. On  top  of  the  bureau  was  a  pile  of  magazines. 

He  took  two  eggs  and  a  jar  of  cooked  potatoes  from  the  refrigera- 
tor and  mixed  them  in  a  frying  pan.  He  cooked  them  on  the  hot- 
plate, scraped  them  into  a  dish  and  sat  down  at  the  card  table  to 
eat.  When  he  was  finished  he  washed  the  dish  and  fork  and  frying 
pan  in  the  sink  and  put  them  away. 

He  took  one  of  the  magazines  from  the  top  of  the  bureau  and  sat 
back  down  at  the  table.  There  was  a  ruler  at  one  end  and  Chin 
opened  the  book  to  that  page.  As  he  read  he  moved  the  ruler  down 
the  columns,  and  every  once  in  a  while  he  looked  up  at  the  bare 
window.  Chin  never  got  around  to  putting  up  curtains.  He  finished 
the  story,  turned  out  the  light,  and  lay  on  his  cot  listening  to  the 
sound  of  the  cars  going  up  and  down  the  street. 

It  was  eleven  the  next  morning  when  Arnie  came  back  to  the 
store.  Chin  was  putting  some  fresh  bread  on  the  shelves  when  he 
heard  the  bell  ding  behind  him. 
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"Hi,  Chin.  Got  those  oranges?" 
"How  many?" 

"Oh  .  .  .  three.  I'll  even  pay  you  for  them.  Won  the  poker  game 
last  night." 

"Ah,  good,  good."  Chin  took  three  oranges  from  the  shelf  in 
front  of  the  window,  put  them  in  a  bag  and  handed  it  to  Arnie. 

"Fi'teen  cents." 

Arnie  gave  him  three  nickels  and  Chin  walked  behind  the  counter 
to  the  cash  drawer. 

"Wife  make  you  a  good  supper  last  night,  Chin?" 

Chin  closed  the  cash  drawer.  "She  bring  home  bean  sprout  and 
Chinese  cabbage.  She  cook  good.  Take  good  care  of  us." 

"She  visiting  again  today?" 

Chin  sat  down  in  his  chair  and  opened  the  magazine  to  the  story 
he  was  reading.  "She  take  boy's  to  see  friends.  She  be  back  tonight." 

Arnie  started  towards  the  door.  "You  take  good  care  of  her  now, 
you  hear." 

Chin  listened  to  the  bell  ding  as  Arnie  opened  the  door,  and  ding 
again  as  he  closed  it  behind  him. 

He  moved  his  ruler  down  the  columns  as  he  read  on  in  his  story. 
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4  Poems 


RAYMOND  BARNES 


PARTING 

A  lonely  rending 
Slow  feeling 
A  heart  pressure 
Gnawing  soft  tear  pain 
Long  pauses  between  words 
Hesitant  tense  silent  gaps 
Friendly  smiles 
While  eyestrings  tug; 
A  shuffle  to  end  it 
But  prolongation 
Then  an  effort  decisive 
A  drawing  away 
Magnetic  forces 
Stretch  over  space 
Weaken  slowly 
And  finally  fade. 
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COMMUNION 


Turns  around  and  smiles 
A  gleam  of  white  in  the  gloom 
Dusky  waves  of  shadow  pass 
Between  two  souls. 

Communication  is 
Established  in  the  dark 
Across  the  space 
Between  two  souls. 

Vital  and  electric 
For  a  moment  time  is  lost 
Shadows  fade  and  light  comes 
Between  two  souls. 

Relaxes  and  is  lost 
Time  returns  and  the  moment 
Is  gone  into  memory 
Between  two  souls. 
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MARINE 


Nereocystis  browns 
In  deep  algal  pools 
Wave  and  writhe 
As  sun  filters 
Moistly  translucent 
Their  rubbery  textured 
Surfaces  in  yellows 
Greens  whites  and 
Transparent  visions 
Through  waters  still 
To  red  and  purple 
Starfish  rocky  depths. 


SLUG 

Arching  tentative 
Was  the  long  neck 
Of  the  brown  green 
Many  dimpled 
Two  horned  slug 
As  it  moved 
From  leaf  to  leaf 
In  the  morning  sun. 


Should  the  Eagle  Swoop 

JULIAN  REID 


Should  the  eagle  swoop  from  its  merciless  cover  of  clouds 
to  clutch  the  defenseless  sparrow,  she  would  not  care : 
and  yet  she  stands  with  her  face  towards  the  sky, 
her  gaze  fixed  fearfully,  for  he  is  up  there. 

The  distant  chatter  of  battle  beyond  the  clouds 
seems  loud  with  imminent  menace  in  her  ears ; 
she  does  not  listen  to  the  song  of  the  birds  nearby: 
the  unfeeling  snarl  of  machine-guns  is  all  she  hears. 

She  is  not  in  the  mood  for  noticing  parallels 

between  man  and  bird  in  their  respective  plights : 

fables  have  meaning  only  for  those  who  are  calm 

and  possessed  of  their  senses :  the  f  abular  dog  never  bites. 

Indeed,  if  I  told  her  my  fable  she'd  only  deny 
that  sparrows  who  challenge  eagles  must  surely  die. 
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The  Lathe 


IVOR  ALEXANDER 


You  knew  George  Istoven,  did  you? 
So  did  I. 

He  cut  four  fingers  off 
With  the  lathe  last  night. 
Feel  sorry  for  the  chap. 

Had  it  coming,  of  course. 

Could  never  keep  out  of  trouble, 

Always  undertaking  things 

He  couldn't  handle. 

Cut  his  fingers  off  in  the  lathe  last  night. 

Blood  all  over  the  place. 

Hart  and  Maxwell  are  sueing  for  damages, 

I  understand. 

They  had  to  call  a  man  in 

To  wash  the  machinery,  you  know  — 

Clean  up  the  mess. 

But  I  feel  sorry  for  the  chap. 
/  wouldn't  mind,  of  course. 
But  Istoven  —  well, 
He  played  the  piano,  you  know. 
But  he  won't  any  more. 

He  cut  four  fingers  off  with  the  lathe  last  night. 
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Be  Prepared 

LESLIE  MILLIN 


He  got  the  idea  when  he  was  buying  flowers  for  her  birthday.  It 
popped  quite  suddenly  into  his  mind  just  as  the  girl  asked  him  how 
old  his  mother  was  going  to  be,  and  he  forgot  to  be  annoyed  by 
her  curiosity  because  of  its  force  and  logic. 

Why  should  anyone  live  to  be  more  than  seventy? 

The  Bible  said  that  seventy  was  the  appropriate  life  span.  It  was 
a  fair  age.  A  man  who  loved  above  all  things  neatness  and  order, 
he  saw  at  once  the  inherent  unfairness  of  his  mother's  living  beyond 
seventy.  It  just  wasn't  right. 

He  ignored  the  girl  and  ordered  roses,  a  dozen,  with  long  stems. 

Why  should  anyone  live  to  be  more  than  seventy? 

Greed,  just  greed.  He  wasn't  a  greedy  man  himself  —  had  stayed 
in  his  home  town,  keeping  his  mother  company,  when  he  could  have 
succeeded  elsewhere  —  and  thought  of  nothing  more  than  the  com- 
fortable sum  she  would  leave  in  life  insurance  when  she  passed  on. 
One  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Invest  it,  say,  at  six  per  cent,  and  a 
man  could  live  nicely  on  the  interest  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  That 
wasn't  greed.  He  wouldn't  squander  the  money. 

He  left  the  flower  shop  and  went  to  the  public  library,  where  he 
borrowed  a  book  about  boy  scouts,  and  then  went  home  to  supper 
with  his  mother.  Over  the  candles  at  the  table  —  his  mother  always 
used  candles  —  he  looked  at  her  wrinkled  face. 

She  isn't  really  living,  he  thought.  Why  should  anyone  live  to 
be  more  than  seventy?  That  gives  her  another  day  anyway. 

They  sat  in  the  living  room  after  supper,  and  he  read  his  book 
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about  boy  scouts,  noting  carefully  the  pages  about  campcraft.  He 
concentrated,  trying  to  commit  parts  of  it  to  memory,  while  his 
mother  sat  across  the  room  from  him  and  knitted. 

"What  are  you  reading,  dear?"  she  asked  him. 

"Scouting  for  Boys"  he  answered. 

"I'm  sure  it's  very  nice,"  she  said  dubiously. 

He  didn't  bother  to  answer.  Later,  they  read  from  the  Bible  to- 
gether, and  she  went  upstairs  into  the  darkness  of  their  sleeping 
quarters,  her  candle  throwing  shadows  up  the  staircase  as  she  went. 

He  sat  there,  reading  the  Bible,  waiting  for  her  door  to  close. 

In  a  few  minutes,  he  went  into  the  kitchen  and  got  some  twine. 
At  the  top  of  the  steps,  he  tied  a  taut  line  across  the  top  stair,  about 
three  inches  above  the  floor,  using  the  knot  that  didn't  slip. 

He  crept  back  down  the  stairs  to  the  hall  at  the  bottom,  and  found 
a  chair  to  put  near  the  bottom  of  the  staircase.  Carefully,  he  bound 
his  arms  and  legs  to  the  uprights  of  the  chair  using  the  knot  that 
did  slip. 

He  leaned  back  in  the  chair.  Perfect,  he  thought  to  himself.  Per- 
fect. Guaranteed  to  work. 

"Mother!"  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Mother!" 

He  saw  the  candle  flicker  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  in  a  moment  or 
two,  and  his  mother  called  "What  is  it?" 

"Mother,"  he  shouted,  "Hurry!" 

Amazed,  he  saw  her  hurry  down  the  stairs  towards  him.  Flexing 
his  muscles  against  the  twine  that  held  him  to  the  chair,  he  found 
it  hard  and  unyielding. 

"I've  mistaken  the  knots,"  he  thought  to  himself  vaguely. 

Oh  well,  I'll  think  of  something  to  tell  her. 

As  he  watched,  the  candle  came  closer,  then  fell,  and  he  heard 
his  mother's  shriek  as  she  tumbled  from  halfway  down  the  stairs. 

He  heard  the  bone  break  as  she  hit  the  floor,  and  he  saw  the 
candle  spill  flame  along  the  hall  carpet  between  them. 

And  then  he  smelled  smoke. 
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The  S\darch  of  the  Houses 

renee  poisson  [translated  from  A.  Wegner) 


The  last  houses  stretch  themselves  up,  grey, 

Banded  together  in  blocks  and  in  lonely  clusters, 

Miserable  huts  run  before  them 

Like  ragged  children  before  troops 

Beyond  the  stony  battlements 

Begin 

The  fields,  the  distances 

Which  stretch  themselves  out  endlessly  in  the  grey  plain 
The  houses  glare  over  it,  hollow-eyed, 
With  squinting  glance  they  singe  a  bush  and  tree : 
"Make  room,  make  room 
for  our  advance!" 

We  roll  our  clumsy  stony  body  over  them  — 

villages,  fields,  woods  —  we  take  them  with  us ! 

With  our  smoking  breath  we  burn 

each  blossom  and  ripening  fruit. 

The  seed  which  can  no  longer  grow  green 

we  suffocate  in  smoke.  Before  our  weight 

the  trees  shiver  to  pieces,  in  mad  haste 

all  the  country  people  flee 

before  our  stony  waves. 

But  we  still  reach  them 

No  brink,  no  chasm  stops  us.  We  murder  the  fields 
And  the  men  trying  to  escape  from  their  pain 
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are  drawn  tighter  in  black  chains 

out  of  lonely  yards,  abandoned  meadows 

mated  with  madness,  hunger,  pain, 

broken  men,  desperate  women  — 

drawn  into  the  pounding  heart  of  the  city. 

Living  or  dead  we  hold  them  firm, 

pressed  to  our  stony  breast. 

Until  our  crest  touches  the  stars 

mangled  ground  of  blooding  fields. 

You  plains  which  lead  on  to  infinity 

The  crushing  mouth  of  our  walls  swallows  all 

Until  we  stretch  to  the  edge  of  the  sea 

we  are  never  tired,  never  satiated 

until  we  stretch  to  the  peoples  of  the  mountains 

and  deck  the  wide  budding  earth : 

an  eternal,  boundless  city. 
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RAINER  MARIE  RILKE  (  I  875- 1 92  6) 

{translated  by  Julian  Reid,  ig62) 


Out  rides  the  knight  in  black  steel 
into  the  rustling  world. 

Outside  are  all  things :  the  day  and  the  valley 

and  the  friend  and  the  enemy  and  the  meal  in  the  hall 

and  May  and  the  maid  and  the  wood  and  the  Grail, 

and  on  all  roads  many  thousand  times 

God  Himself  has  appeared. 

And  yet  within  the  knight's  mail, 
behind  the  dark  rings, 

Death  crouches  and  must  wonder  and  wonder : 

When  will  the  sword  leap  forth, 

over  the  iron  fence, 

the  strange  liberating  sword 

that  draws  me  from  my  ambush 

where  I  have  wasted  so  many 

servile  bowing  days  — 

that  I  can  finally  stretch  myself, 

and  play, 

and  sing? 

Original  free  verse,  metre  approximated,  rhymed. 
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Leda 


RAINER  MARIA  RILKE  (  1 875- 1 926) 

[translated  ig62  by  Julian  Reid) 


On  entering,  the  god  —  impelled  by  need  — 
found  the  swan's  beauty  almost  made  him  fear ; 
wholly  perplexed,  he  let  himself  disappear 
into  the  bird.  His  fraud  compelled  the  deed 

already,  even  now  before  he'd  tried 
the  untried  creature's  feelings,  And  that  one, 
his  victim,  knew  the  visitant  in  the  swan, 
and  also  that  his  presence  there  implied 

the  act  from  which,  resisting  but  perplexed, 
she  could  not  hide  herself.  He,  settling  down, 
forced  sinously  through  weakening  hands,  and  next 

the  god  in  his  beloved  let  himself  free. 
Then,  feathered,  he  felt  joy  for  the  first  time, 
becoming  truly  swan  between  her  knees. 

Original  approximately  same  metre,  same  rhyme 
scheme,  but  full  rhyme  throughout. 
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The  Panther 


RAINER  MARIA  RILKE  (  I  875- 1 926) 

{translated  ig62  by  Julian  Reid) 


His  gaze,  grown  tired  from  always  passing  over 
the  bars,  has  nothing  else  that  it  can  hold. 
For  him  a  thousand  bars  extend  forever, 
and  then,  beyond  those  thousand  bars,  no  world. 

The  soft  pad  of  his  supple  strong-paced  saunter, 
inscribed  within  the  smallest  circle's  round, 
is  like  a  dance  of  strength  about  a  centre 
on  which  a  powerful  will  is  standing  stunned. 

But  sometimes,  soundlessly,  the  pupil's  curtain 

lifts  upwards  —  Then  an  image  enters,  starts 

its  way  through  stillness  as  the  strained  limbs  tauten  — 

and  cease  being  in  the  heart. 

Original  approximately  same  metre,  same  rhyme 
scheme,  but  full  rhyme  instead  of  half -rhyme  as  here. 
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The  TV oman 


JUAN  BOSCH 

{translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Jack  Mclntyre) 


The  highway  is  dead.  No  one  or  nothing  will  revive  it.  Long, 
infinitely  long,  nor  in  the  gray  skin  can  one  see  any  life.  The  sun 
killed  it;  the  sun  of  steel,  red-hot  steel  —  a  red  that  became  white. 
Then  the  white  became  transparent,  and  there  it  stays,  upon  the 
back  of  the  highway. 

Many  centuries  must  have  passed  since  its  death.  Men  with  picks 
and  shovels  dug  it  up.  They  sang  and  dug;  there  were  some,  never- 
theless, who  neither  sang  nor  dug.  All  that  was  very  long.  One  saw 
that  they  came  from  far  away;  they  sweat,  they  stank.  In  the  after- 
noon the  white  steel  became  red;  then  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  that 
were  digging  up  the  highway  flickered  a  tiny  bonfire,  behind  the 
pupils. 

Death  crossed  savannas  #and  uplands  and  the  winds  covered  it 
with  dust.  Then  that  dust  died  too  and  settled  on  the  grey  skin. 

At  the  sides  are  thorny  shrubs.  Often  the  sight  sickens  at  such 
space.  The  plains  are  peeled  bare.  In  the  distance,  tall  grass  clumps. 
Perhaps  cacti  are  crowned  by  birds  of  prey.  And  the  cacti  were  there, 
beyond,  imbedded  in  the  white  steel. 

Also  there  are  hovels,  almost  all  of  them  low  and  made  of  clay. 
Some  are  painted  white  and  they  cannot  be  seen  in  the  sunlight 
Only  the  thick  roofs  stand  out,  dry,  ready  to  catch  fire  day  by  day. 
Palmettoes  provided  a  covering  through  which  water  could  not 
penetrate. 

The  dead  highway,  totally  dead,  is  there,  disinterred,  grey.  The 
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woman  could  be  seen  first  as  a  black  point,  then  as  a  stone  that  had 
been  left  on  the  long  mummy.  There  she  was  stretched  out  without 
a  breeze  to  move  her  rags.  The  sun  was  not  consuming  her;  she  felt 
pain  only  because  of  the  shouts  of  the  child.  The  child  was  bronzed, 
puny,  with  eyes  full  of  light,  and  was  clawing  at  his  mother  trying 
to  pull  her  up  with  his  little  hands.  Soon  the  highway  was  going  to 
burn  the  little  body,  the  knees  at  least,  of  that  little  naked  and 
vociferous  creature. 

The  house  was  near  there,  but  could  not  be  seen. 

As  one  drew  closer,  the  thing  that  seemed  a  stone  tossed  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  dead  highway  grew.  It  grew,  and  Quico  said 
to  himself :  a  calf,  no  doubt,  injured  by  a  car. 

The  view  stretched  out:  plain,  savanna.  A  far  knoll,  with  tali 
grass  clumps,  as  if  that  knoll  was  only  a  little  heap  of  sand  piled  up 
by  the  winds.  The  bed  of  a  river,  the  dry  gullets  of  the  land  that  had 
water  a  thousand  years  before  today.  The  gilt  plain  was  beginning 
to  crack  under  the  heavy  transparent  steel.  The  cacti,  crowned 
with  birds  of  prey. 

Now  closer,  Quico  saw  that  it  was  a  person.  He  distinctly  heard 
the  shouts  of  the  child. 

The  husband  had  struck  her.  Through  the  only  room  of  the  shack, 
hot  as  an  oven,  he  pursued  her,  dragging  her  by  the  hair  and  beating 
her  on  the  head  with  his  fists. 

"Slut!  Whore!  I'm  going  to  kill  you  like  a  dog,  shamless  bitch !;' 

"But  no  one  came  by,  Chepe;  no  one  came  by!"  she  tried  to 
explain. 

"Oh,  yeah?  We'll  see  about  that!" 

The  child  was  clutching  his  father's  legs.  He  saw  the  mothei 
bleeding  at  the  nose.  The  blood  didn't  frighten  him,  no,  only  made 
him  feel  like  crying  and  screaming.  Surely  mama  would  die  if  she 
kept  on  bleeding. 

All  this  was  because  the  mother  had  not  sold  the  goat's  milk,  as 
he  had  ordered  her;  on  returning  from  the  hills,  four  days  later,  he 
had  not  found  the  money.  She  said  that  the  milk  had  curdled;  the 
truth  is  that  she  had  drunk  it.  She  preferred  not  to  have  any  coins 
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rather  than  having  the  child  suffer  hunger  for  so  long. 
He  told  her  then  to  leave  with  her  son : 
"I'll  kill  you  if  you  return  to  this  house !" 

The  woman  was  stretched  out  on  the  ground;  she  bled  a  lot  and 
heard  nothing.  Chepe,  frenzied,  dragged  her  to  the  highway.  And 
she  remained  there,  as  if  dead,  on  the  back  of  the  great  mummy. 

Quico  had  water  for  two  more  days  on  the  road,  but  he  used 
almost  all  of  it  moistening  the  woman's  face.  He  took  her  to  the 
hut,  giving  her  his  arm,  and  considered  tearing  his  striped  shirt  to 
clean  her  of  blood. 

Chepe  entered  through  the  patio. 

"I  told  you  I  didn't  want  to  see  you  here  any  more,  damn  you !" 

It  seems  that  he  had  not  seen  the  stranger.  That  white  steel, 
transparent,  had  turned  him  into  a  wild  beast,  surely.  His  hair  was 
matted  and  his  eyes  were  red. 

He  noticed  Quico,  but,  half  mad,  threatened  his  victim  again. 
He  was  going  to  strike  her  again.  Then  the  fight  began  between 
the  two  men. 

The  puny,  puny  child  started  to  cry  out  again;  now  he  hid  in 
his  mother's  skirt. 

The  fight  was  like  a  silent  song.  They  didn't  say  a  word.  Only 
the  cries  of  the  boy  and  violent  stampings  could  be  heard. 

The  woman  saw  how  Quico  was  strangling  Chepe:  he  had  his 
ringers  dug  into  her  husband's  neck.  The  latter  started  to  close  his 
eyes;  he  opened  his  mouth  and  his  blood  surged  up  into  his  face. 

She  didn't  realize  what  followed,  but  nearby,  next  to  the  door, 
was  the  stone;  a  stone  like  lava,  wrinkled,  almost  black,  heavy.  She 
felt  a  brutal  force  being  born  within  her.  She  lifted  it.  The  blow  had 
a  hollow  sound.  Quico  first  released  the  other's  neck,  then  bent  his 
knees,  then  opened  his  arms  wide  and  fell  on  his  back,  without  a 
groan,  without  making  an  effort. 

The  dirt  floor  absorbed  that  blood  so  red,  so  abundant.  Chepe 
saw  the  light  shining  in  it. 

The  woman  held  her  fists  clenched  over  her  face,  her  hair  hang- 
ing loose,  and  her  eyes  struggling  to  jump  out.  She  ran.  She  felt  a 
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weakness  in  her  joints.  She  wanted  to  see  if  anyone  was  coming; 
but  over  the  dead  highway,  totally  dead,  was  only  the  sun  that  had 
killed  it.  Over  there,  at  the  end  of  the  plain,  the  sand  dune  that  the 
winds  had  piled  up.  And  cacti,  imbedded  in  the  steel. 
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